Abraham  Lincoln's 
Personality 


Experiences  with  Dogs 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


Sagacity  of'a  Dog.  As  the  tanoral  pageant  on 
Tuesday  was  rawing  Chambers  street,  Now  York,  a 
fine  St  Bernard  dog  suddenly  bounded  from  the  side 
cf  his  owner,  and  ran  under  the  funeral  car,  where 
he  quietly  walked  along  until  the  train  reached  the 
terminal  point.  This  curious  performance  is  ex- 
plained by  the  feet  that  the  dog  Is  said  to  have  known 
Mr.  Lincoln  well,  having  frequently  been  caressed  by 
him,  and  "wan  with  blm  the  day  before  ho  died. 
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Albany  Reader  Sees  Pet  Column  as  Evidence  of  Neu) 
York's  Love  for  Animals  and  Cites  Example  of  Abra- 
I  ham  Lincoln  as  Code  Worth  Embracing 


i 


Your  department,"  writes  a  well- 
wisher  from  Albany,  "in  addition  to 
providing  excellent  advice  for  these 
whose  pets  need  it,  has  demonstrated 
that  New  York  Is  the  home  of  count- 
less lovers  of  animals.  To  my  mind 
we  of  a  modern  age  could  do  no  better 
than  to  emulate  in  this  regard  the  ex- 
ample of   Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Lincoln    was    the    friend    of    every 


mother,  help  father,  help  sister,  help 
everybody;  teach  me  to  read  and  write; 
watch  over  Honey  and  make  him  a  good 
dog  and  keep  us  all  from  getting  lost 
In   the  wilderness.  Amen." 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Lincoln 
family  migrated  from  Kentucky  to 
Illinois  with  numerous  other  families. 

"They  made  the  Journey  by  ox  team. 


traveling  as  far  as  possible  during  the 
creature  of  fur  and  feather,  and  we  are  !  day  and  camping  near  a  stream  or 
told  that  he  was  especially  devoted  to  j  other  water  supply  as  evening  cam© 
his  dog,  Honey.  He  found  this  dog  j  on.  One  morning,  after  a  night  beside 
one  very  hot  day  when  he  was  on  his  ! a  "^de  but  quiet  and  shallow  creek,  the 


way  to  the  old  mill  with  a  sack  of  meal 
to  be  ground. 

"The  deg  had  a  broken  leg  and  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  owner.  Leaving 
the  heavy  sack  of  meal  f or '  the  time 
being.  Abraham  picked  up  the  little 
dog  and  carried  him  to  a  near-by 
spring,  where  he  bathed  the  Injured  leg 
and  gave  him  fresh  water  to  drink. 
Then  he  took  him  home  and  put  the 
leg  in  a  splint  and  make  a  nice,  clean 
bed  for  him  in  a  shady  place. 

"The  two  became  devoted  friends. 
Honey  accompanied  him  on  all  his  er- 
rands and  would  stand  patiently  by  un- 
til each  task  was  completed.  Then  they 
would  go  blithely  home  through  the 
woods  together,  Abe  whistling  a  merry 
tune  and  the  dog  running  back  and 
forth  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  joy.    . 

"One  time  when  they  were  out  walk- 
ing together  Abe  got  caught  in  a  cave 
brtween  two  rocks.  He  could  not  free 
himself  and  Honey,  sensing  the  danger, 
ran  home  and  barked  so  loud  and 
furiously  that  a  searching  party  ac- 
companied him  to  the  cave  and  his 
master  was  rescued. 

"Whenever  Honey  did  wrong  Lincoln 
would  reprove  him  kindly  and  gently 
for  he  realize  dthat  animals,  like 
human  beings,  often  do  wrong  because 
they  do  not  know  any  better,  and  that 
gentle  words  of  kindness  will  correct; 
the  fault  when  harsh  words  and  ac- 
cusations fall. 

Honey  loved  and  trusted  his  master 
because  of  his  tender  kindness,  and 
.Lincoln  In  turn  prayed  each  night  that 
God  would  mak*  Honey  a  good  dog.  ! 
This  childish  prayer  of  Lincoln's  has 
an      Irresistible      appeal — "God       help 


calvacade  awoke  to  find  that  a  slight 
j  skim  of  ice  had  formed  during  the 
night  and  spanned  its  surface  from 
shore  to  shore.  One  by  one  the  families 
j  drove  their  teams  through  the  chilly 
!  waters  until  all  had  crossed. 

"Then    a    little    yellow    dog    rushed 

!  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the 

|  far    side    of    the    stream.      While    the 

j  camp  had  been  breaking  up  this  little 

dog  had  gone  into  the  woods  and  had 

not     noticed     the     departure     of     tha 

pioneers.     When  he  did  return  all  had 

gone.     Not   daring   to   cross,   he   began 

to    beg    help    by    barking    but    no    one 

!  had  time  or  cared  to  wet  his  feet  for 

I  a  dog." 

"There  "were   already  too  many  dogs 

j  in  the  camp.  ,  No  one  had  time  for  this 

four-legged   little  creature,   at  least  no 

one  but  a  lank  little  fellow  known  as 

Abe-  Lincoln.    He  heard  Its  cries. 

"Try  as  he  could,  he  could  not  stop 
his  ears  to  the  plaintive  call.  So  amid 
the  derision  of  his  fellow  travelers  he 
removed  his  boots,  rolled  up  his  trous- 
ers and  waded  across  to  the  other  bank. 
|  Gathering  the  little  dog"  In  his  arms 
he  quickly  returned  and  resumed  his 
place  In  the  pioneering  band. 

"Among  all  that  company  not  one 
name  has  been  preserved  or  is  known 
to  us  but  through  his  connection  with, 
the  boy  who  faced  ridicule  for  a  little 
dog — the  boy  who  grew  into  manhood 
as  Abraham  Lincoln." 


I  Seeking  Name  Of 
Lincoln's  Dog 

LakeCity  Man  Owns  Pic- 
ture Of  Abe's  Pet. 

Who  knows  the  name  of  the  dog 
Abraham  Lincoln  left  in  Springfield 
when  he  went  to  Washington  to  be 
inaugurated  as  president?    This  ques- 


LINCOLN'S  DOG. 

tlon  was  asked  when  a  picture  of  the 
dog  was  located  last  week  by  The  Re- 
view. 

J.  W.  Acorn  of  Lake  City,  has  in  his 
possession  a  picture  of  a  dog  on  which 
is  the  inscription,  "Lincoln's  Dog" 
which  was  taken  in  1861  by  F.  W. 
Ingmire,  photographer,  Springfield. 
The  picture  came  into  Mr.  Acorn's 
possession  when  he  was  quite  young  i 
and  he  has  always  valued  it.  , 

When  the  Lincoln  family  livedyp^ 

Springfield  and  some  of  Mr.  Acorn's 
relatives  were  neighbors  of  the  Civil 
war  president.  They  had  two  boys, 
Frank  and  Will  Roll  who  gave  the 
picture  to  Mr.  Acom.  Thomas  Acorn, 
father  of  Mr.  Acom  was  well  '  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lincoln  family  and 
at  that  time  the  Acorns  lived  in  Ni- 
antic  township. 

Although  born  in  1850  and  ten 
years  old  when  President  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  Mr.  Acom  never  met  him 
or  saw  the  Lincoln  dog,  whose  picture 
he  has. 

OTCCATTTR  ILL  RftVTRW 
SUNDAY.  NOVKMBKR  3,  192^ 


Lincoln's  D<&  Bore  The  y 
Common  Name  of  "Fido 


t*>n  answer  to  the  inquiry  in  Sun- 
day's Review  along  with  the  picture 
of  the  dog  Abraham  Lincoln  left  in 
Springfield  when  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  inaugurated  as  president 
was  received  Monday  from  Mrs.  Louia 
Kagey,  204  East,  Sale  street,  Tuscola, 
w/io  has  a  picture  of  the  same  dog 
afid  whose  name  according  to  her 
was  "Fido".  The  picture  printed  in 
The  Review  was  loaned  by  J.  W. 
Acom  of   Lake  City. 

Mrs,  Kagey's  letter,  datod  Sunday, 
was  us  follows: 

"Reading  the  article  In  The  Review 
this  morning  entitled,  "Seeking  the 
Name  ol  Lincoln's  Dog",  the  name 
of  this  dog  was  "Fido".  I  too  have 
a  picture  only  a  better  one  of  I  lie 
same    clog    posing    for    a    front -view 


taken  on  the  same  table  and  drapery. 
A  dear  friend  give  this  picture  to 
my  father,  also  a  red  and  white  silk 
tassel  that  hung  at  one  of  their  win- 
dows. This  friend  was  a  neighbor 
of  the  Lincolns'. 

"I  have  a  badge  rosette  shaped  that 
mv  mother  made  and  wore  at  the 
Lincoln  funeral,  made  of  black  vel- 
vet, white  crepe  with  a  small  one 
and  one-half  inch  of  Lincoln,  a  re- 
production of  a  daguerrotype  shov- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  beard.  Tins 
was  one  of  the  many  emblems  wo.n 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  I  al.o 
have  a  Springfield  Journal  dated  Apr. 
29,  18(55  giving  the  order  and  forma- 
tion oi  the  funeral  procession.  Hop' 
I  ing  this  information  will  answer  you 
j  inquiry  and  then  some." 
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CHICAGO  ILL  NOV  27  III^A 
A  J  MCANDLESS  PRES  ^J 
LINCOLN  NATL  LIFE  INS  CO 

PREPARING  LINCOLN  BIRTHDAY  PRESS  ARTICLE  AND  CHESTER  HAYES 
SUGGESTS  YOU  DOULD  FURNISH  PHOTO  STATUS  LINCOLN  AND  DOG  TO 
ILLUSTRATE  IT.  APPRECIATE  YOUR  RUSH  I  IMG-  GLOSS  I NG  PRINT  TO  ME 
AT  2pO  PARK  AVENUE  NYC 
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HARRY  MILLER  DIRECTOR  GAINES  DOG  RESEARCH  CENTER 
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November  27,  194.6 


Mr.  harry  Oilier,  Lirector 
Gainea  Log  Research  Center 
250  Park  Avenue 
New  Yoric,  I.I. 

Bear  At.   Miller; 

Mr.  tacAne.less  has  requested  me  to  senci  you  the  enclosed 
two  glossy  orints  of  our  statue  of  Lincoln  with  his  dog.   iou  may 
use  either  of  these,  t>ut  of  course  we  expect  U*at  you  will  give  us 
credit. 

?>hen  the  photos  have  served  your  purpose,  will  you 
please  return  them  to  us  -  particularly  the  one  fastened  to  the 
heavy  cardboard.   iou  may  retain  the  other  print,  if  you  wish. 

Sincerely  yours, 


VL  Secretary  to  Mr.  McAndless, 

End. 


/Dogs  Played  an  Important  Part 
In  Lincoln  s  Life,  History  Shows 


To  the  long  list  of  historical 
figures  who  were  lovers  of  dogs, 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
martyr  President,  should  be  add- 
ed, according  to  the  Gaines  Dog 
Research  Center,  New  York  City. 

Not  only  was  Lincoln  very  fond 
and  understanding  of  dogs  and 
owned  several  during  his  life,  but 
they  in  turn  seemed  to  have  loved 
and  understood  him,  it  states. 

At  Fort  Wayne,  ^nd..  in  front 
of  the  Lincoln  .NationaT  Lifg^Tn- 
jTurance  CoirrranTHjuuIZEng.  is^a 
hugy  biunzestatue  namecP^Abra- 
ham  Lincoln — the  Hoosier  Youth," 
executed  by  Paul  Manship,  world- 
famed  sculptor.  This  statue  shows 
young  Lincoln  wearing  a  home- 
spun shirt,  buckskin  trousers,  and 
boots,  his  left  hand  caressing  the 
head  of  a  hound  dog  seated  at  his 
side.  This  striking  memorial  has 
been  praised  as  the  truest  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful,  concept  of 
Lincoln  as  a  young  man  ever 
given  this  country.  The  inclusion 
of  the  dog  in  the  statue  was  in- 
tended to  symbolize  Lincoln's 
great  love  for  animals  and  the 
many  occasions  upon  which  he 
showed  kindness  toward  them. 

Lincoln's  constant  companion  as 
a  child  was  a  large  hound  owned 
by  his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln. 
The  dog  went  with  the  boy  on 
fishing  and  hunting  expeditoins 
and  on  jaunts  over  the  Kentucky 
hills  and  streams. 

Once  when  playing  in  the  woods 
young  Abe  and  his  boyhood  chum, 
Austin  Gollaher,  found  a  dog  with 
a  broken  leg.  Abe  made  a  splint 
for  the  injured  leg,  carried  the 
dog  to  a  nearby  cave  for  shelter 
and  brought  food  and  water  to  it 
for  several  weeks.  When  the  broken 
leg  had  healed  Lincoln  took  the 
dog  home  and  named  it  Honey. 
Abe's  devotion  to  the  dog  was  re- 
paid, for  Honey  once  brought  aid 
to  his  owner  when  the  boy  had 
been  trapped  in  a  cave  by  falling 
boulders. 

When  Lincoln  was  21  his  family 
moved  from  Indiana  to  Macon 
County,  111.  During  the  long,  tedi- 
ous journey  in  March  of  1830, 
the  family  was  accompanied  by  a 
small  dog.  The  dog  trotted  along 
\under     the    big    covered     wagon 

.^ 


Statue  of  Lincoln  and  his  dog. 

pulled  by  eight  oxen.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  dog  fell  behind  the 
caravan  and  didn't  catch  up  until 
after  the  wagon  had  crossed  a 
large  stream.  The  stream  was  high 
and  thick  with  broken  ice,  and 
the  dog  stood  on  the  bank  whining 
and  howling  as  he  saw  his  family 
disappearing.  Lincoln  could  not 
endure  the  dog's  distress,  and  as  it 
was  impractical  to  ford  the  stream 
again  with  the  wagon,  he  waded 
through  the  icy  water,  rescued  the 
dog  and  carried  him  over. 

On  leaving  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  for  the  White  House, 
Lincoln  presented  his  dog  Fritz  to 
an  old  friend,  John  E.  Roll.  But 
in  the  White  House  another  dog 
soon  became  a  member  of  the 
President's  family.  Frequently 
when  exhausted  and  worried  Lin- 
coln would  seek  relaxation  by 
getting  down  and  playing  with 
the  family  dog.  When  the  Lincoln 
cat  had  kittens  and  the  Lincoln 
dog  had  puppies,  both  litters  ar- 
riving on  the  same  day,  the  Presi- 
dent shared  the  excitement  of  his 
children  to  the  extent  of  announc- 
ing the  news  of  the  births  to  sen 
ators  and  other  officials  calling/On 
state  matters.  / 
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JAMES   W.BOLLINGER 
MAURICE   F.  DONEGAN 


MAURICE   F.  DONEGAN,  JR. 
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L.  AWY  ERS 

SUITE   SOS    PUTNAM    BUILDING 

DAVENPORT,    IOWA 

October  25,    1947. 


Dr.  L.  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Dear  Doctor  Warren: 


Hid  you  ever  hear  of  a  magazine  HOLIDAY? 
I  never  dicl  till  yesterda  y.   The  November,  1947 
edition  was  brought  to  my  office  with  request  I 
give  my  comment  on  the  articly  on  Dare  98:  MAN'S 
ANCIENT  COMPANIOJ  . 

Am  enclosing  s  verbatim  copy  of  the  whole 
article.   And]  Am  turning  to  you  out  of  breath. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  story?   Do  you  believe  a 
word  of  it?  Where  do  you  suppose  it  crme  from? 

Harry  Lytle  and  I  are  aroused. 

Flease  tell  us  all  you  know  about  it.   I 
have  not  bothered  you  for  a.  long  time. 

Thank  you. 


Very  truly, 


JWBjQL 
Encl. 


One  day  a  dog  and  his  seven-year-old  master 
were  walking  through  the  Kentucky  woods.   Coming  to  a 
likely-looking  cave  in  the  hillside,  the  boy  entered 
it  and  sat  down  to  view  the  interior  with  the  keen 
satid&ction  of  the  young  explorer.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  a  huge  boulder  fell  from  the  roof,  blocking 
the  doorway.   The  boy  was  trapped  in  the  cave  and  the 
dog  was  blocked  outside.  The  dog  barked  encouragingly 
a  few  times,  then  raced  to  the  nearest  habitation,  a 
miller's  establishment.  There  he  yelped  frenziedly. 
The  miller  and  hi?  friend©,  realizing  something  was 
wrong,  followed  the  dog,  which  led  them  over  hills  and 
through  woods.  Several  times  the  men  were  on  the  point 
of  turning  back,  but  the  animal  urged  them  on.  Finally 
they  reached  the  cave,  and  the  clog  indicated  as  plainly 
as  it  could  that  something  was  inside.  By  their  com- 
bined efforts  the  men  rolled  away  the  stone.  The  im- 
prisoned youngster,  frightened  but  unharmed,  stepped 
but.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
happened  to  this  country  if  the  intelligent  and  resolute 
dog  had  not  gone  for  aid.  The  trapped  boy's  name  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


October  28,  1947 


Mr.  James  W.  Bollinger 
Suite  806  Putnam  Building 
Davenport,  Ioaa 

Dear  Mr.  Bollinger; 

Happy  Indeed  to  hear  from  you  and  your  friend,  Lytle. 


Tee,  I  have  heard  of  a  magazine  "Holiday,  and  remember 
quite  an  extensive  advertisement  at  the  tins  it  vao  launched.  I 
do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  copy. 

Ihe  story  of  Lincoln  lost  in  the  cave  la  quite  veil 
known  in  Kantucky  and  although  I  think  It  is  purely  fictitious 
yet  you  will  find  it  related  In  Boger  Gore's  "Toe  Boyhood  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  page  lhO  to  148  inclusive^. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Y^vy  truly  yours. 


LAW  IBB  Director 


MRS.  A.  E.  HARNSBERGER 

1149    CHERRY    STREET 
WINNETKA,     ILLINOIS 
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March  15,  1950 


Mrs.  A.E.  Harnsberger 
1149  Cherry  Street 
Wlnnetka,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs.  Harnsberger: 

Vhil:  it  is  well  known  that  Lincoln  was  a 
lover  of  dogs  and  did  possess  one  for  himself  wiile 
a  boy  in  Indiana,  just  what  kind  of  a  dog  it  was  we 
do  not  know.  We  do  know,horrver,  it  was  a  small  one, 
called  in  those  days  a  flte.    I  think  it  is  t  e  one 
he  mentions  in  his  story  of  t  e  bear  hunt. 

There  was  also  a  dog  which  I  think  possibly 
he  had  acquired  for  his  children,  which  was  in  t  e 
Springfield  homeland  you  will  please  find  attached  a 
clipping,  which  you  may  keep,  as  it  is  a  duplicate 
giving  a  story  of  tie  dog.  One  of  the  articles  about 
it  claims  that  its  name  was  Fritz,  but  anot  er  one 
states  it  was  Fido. 

There  is  also  a  tradition  that  Lincoln  had  a 
dog  in  the  White-.ouse  for  riis  children,  but  I  iave 
never  been  able  to  substantiate  this  tradition. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:EB  Director 

Enc. 
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Lincoln  Lore 


May,  1981 
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BEEN  TO  SPRINGFIELD  LATELY? 


The  answer  every  Lincoln  enthusiast  would  like  to  be  able  to 
give  is,  yes.  Of  all  the  Lincoln  sites  in  the  country,  none  is  as 
important  as  Springfield.  Lincoln's  home,  his  tomb,  his  law 
office,  the  legislature  in  which  he  served,  the  state  supreme 
court  before  which  he  argued,  and  the  railroad  station  from 
which  he  departed  for  Washington  are  in  Springfield.  The 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  contains  the  research 
materials  that  all  Lincoln  students  want  and  need  to  read.  The 
whole  environment  is  invigorating  and  always  serves  to  spur 
enthusiasm  for  research  on  the  life  of  America's  most 
important  President. 

Springfield's  ambience  has  always  been  conducive  to 
learning  about  and  appreciating  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  been  to  Springfield  lately  are  in  for  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  you  return  to  this  Lincoln  mecca.  The 


improvements  in  the  Lincoln  sites  in  recent  years  are  far  too 
numerous  to  catalogue  here,  but  the  most  ambitious  recent 
work  deserves  special  notice. 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  administers  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site,  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
enhance  the  environment  around  the  Lincoln  home,  pushing 
back  the  commercial  blight  which  threatens  so  many  of  the 
nation's  historic  landmarks.  The  Lincoln  home  is  not  a  brave 
little  clapboard  shrine  bobbing  on  a  sea  of  asphalt  parking  lots. 
It  is  not  surrounded  by  tawdry  curio-hawkers  and  phony 
museums  which  derive  their  only  real  element  of  authenticity 
from  the  genuine  historic  site  they  exploit  and  degrade. 
Visiting  the  Lincoln  home  consists  of  more  than  one  briefly 
exhilarating  encounter  with  an  honest  original  preceded  and 
followed  by  jarringly  depressing  confrontations   with   flim- 
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FIGURE  1.  William  Beedle  house. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  Map  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  adapted  from  the 
"Historical  Base  Map,  1860"  drawn  by  the  National  Park  Service. 


flams  and  neon.  It  is,  instead,  a  soothing,  moving  encounter 
with  the  environment  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  America. 

Picket  fences  line  the  board  sidewalks  which  lead  the  visitor 
through  a  four-block  area  the  National  Park  Service  describes 
as  "Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood."  At  the  rate  of  one  house  a 
year,  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  restoring  the  homes 
around  Lincoln's  home  to  look,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they 
did  in  1860.  As  always,  the  Park  Service  is  willing  to 
compromise  with  the  inexorable  ravages  of  time.  Some  homes 
are  gone  and  probably  cannot  be  replaced.  Others  cannot  be 
reasonably  restored  to  an  1860  state.  In  general,  they  will  be 
more  demanding  of  the  buildings  closest  to  the  Lincoln  home 
and  allow  more  license  in  those  further  away.  Near  the  Lincoln 
home,  they  may  reconstruct  a  missing  structure  or  two.  All  of 
the  buildings  will  have  information  signs  in  front. 

To  date,  the  houses  of  William  Beedle  and  George  Shutt  have 
undergone  renovation.  The  Henson  Robinson  house  is 
currently  undergoing  restoration  (built  in  1863,  it  is  another  of 
the  Park  Service's  compromises).  Others  will  follow  in  future 
years.  Already,  one  feels  more  at  ease  in  the  area  of  the  Lincoln 
home,  and,  when  the  project  is  completed,  visitors  will  be  able  to 
stroll  the  streets  of  Lincoln's  neighborhood  much  as  he  might 
have  done  himself. 

Who  were  Lincoln's  neighbors?  George  W.  Shutt,  who  rented 
his  home  in  1860,  was  a  young  Democratic  lawyer  who  spoke  at 
a  rally  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1860.  Members  of  the  Shutt 
clan  had  been  in  Sangamon  County  for  decades.  Like  many  of 
Springfield's  citizens,  they  had  come  from  Virginia  to  Illinois 
via  Kentucky.  George's  relationship  with  the  other  Shutts  is 
not  clear,  but  he  had  married  a  Virginian,  Mary  Osburn,  and 
shared  Democratic  political  sympathies  with  the  earlier  Shutt 
pioneers  in  Sangamon  County. 

William  H.  Beedle  was  also  a  renter.  He  made  his  living  as  a 
fireman,  but  little  else  is  known  of  this  man  who  was  not  a  long- 
time Springfield  resident. 

Henson  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  Springfield  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1839,  he  came  to 


Springfield  in  1858.  A  tinner  by  trade,  Robinson 
entered  a  partnership  with  George  Bauman  in  1861 
to  sell  stoves,  furnaces,  and  tinware.  Contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  soldiers'  mess  plates  and  tin 
cups  during  the  Civil  War  brought  prosperity.  A 
Methodist  and  a  temperance  man,  Robinson  was 
nevertheless  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
while  Lincoln  was  still  in  Springfield.  The 
Sixteenth  President,  of  course,  never  saw 
Robinson's  house,  but  its  style  is  in  keeping  with  the 
other  restorations,  and  retaining  the  structure  helps 
maintain  the  urban  flavor  of  fairly  dense  settlement 
proper  for  the  Lincoln  neighborhood. 

Sarah  Cook,  Robinson's  neighbor  on  the  present 
site,  was  a  widow  with  six  children.  She  rented  her 
home  from  John  A.  Mason  and  took  in  roomers  to 
help  make  ends  meet.  Mrs.  Cook  was  born  in  1809  in 
Warren,  Ohio.  She  moved  to  Illinois  with  her 
husband  Eli  and  settled  in  Springfield  around  1840. 
He  was  a  hatter.  Her  husband  died  in  1853,  and  for  a 
brief  time  she  operated  a  photographic  studio  in 
Springfield. 

Charles  Arnold's  house  is  near  Mrs.  Cook's  but 
located  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  it  occupied  in  1860. 
Arnold  lived  in  the  house  from  1850  to  the  1870s. 
Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1809,  this  transplanted 
Yankee,  like  most  of  his  fellow  New  Englanders  in 
Illinois,  was  a  Whig.  In  1840  he  had  been  elected 
County  Treasurer,  and  he  was  twice  elected  Sheriff 
of  Sangamon  County  (1848  and  1852).  Public  office 
and  Whig  affiliation  as  well  as  physical  proximity 
made  Arnold  an  acquaintance  of  Lincoln's.  He  was 
married  and  (in  1850)  had  three  children. 

An  even  more  prominent  politician  in  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  was  Jesse  Kilgore  Dubois.  He  built 
the  home  across  the  street  from  the  Henson 
Robinson  house  in  1858  and  resided  there  for  most 
of  his  neighbor's  Presidency.  Dubois  was  born  in 
southeastern  Illinois  in  1811.  He  served  with 
Lincoln  in  the  state  legislature,  and  their  mutual 
devotion  to  the  Whig  party  forged  a  fairly  close 
friendship.  He  named  his  second  child  by  his  second 
wife  Lincoln.  Dubois  moved  into  the  Republican  party  in  1856. 
Elected  State  Auditor  that  year,  he  moved  to  Springfield  to 
assume  his  office.  Reelected  in  1860,  Dubois  had  worked  hard 
for  Lincoln's  election  too,  and  he  was  to  be  sorely  disappointed 
when  he  proved  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
administration's  appointments.  Dubois  was  a  loyal  partisan 
but  a  man  of  narrow  horizons  who  had  hardly  left  his  native 
state  since  birth.  His  request  to  have  his  son-in-law  made 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Minnesota  was  opposed  by 
the  entire  Minnesota  congressional  delegation,  and  Lincoln 
simply  could  not  make  the  unprecedented  move  of  appointing 
him  in  the  face  of  such  opposition.  Bitterly  disappointed, 
Dubois  grumbled  for  years  about  Lincoln's  treatment  of  him, 
but  he  did  work  for  the  President's  reelection  in  1864.  He  played 
a  prominent  role  in  Lincoln's  funeral  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association. 
Adelia  Morris  Dubois,  Jesse's  second  wife,  and  Dubois  himself 
remained  friends  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  throughout  her  unhappy 
widowhood. 

Allen  Miller,  whose  house  is  now  next  to  Dubois's  on  the 
north,  was  a  Sangamon  County  native  (born  in  1828).  He  and 
his  wife  Clarissa  had  seven  children.  He  built  his  home 
around  1855.  Miller  dealt  in  leather  goods,  stoves,  and 
tinware. 

Julia  Sprigg  occupied  the  next  house  to  the  north.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  her  husband,  Maryland  native  John  C.  Sprigg, 
had  been  a  bank  clerk.  They  had  six  children.  Mrs.  Sprigg 
herself  had  been  born  in  Germany  in  1815.  Mr.  Sprigg  died  in 

1852,  and  Mrs.  Sprigg  moved  to  the  house  near  the  Lincolns  in 

1853.  She  became  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's,  and  her  daughter 
often  acted  as  babysitter  for  Tad  and  Willie  Lincoln. 

Charles  Corneau's  house,  moved  to  prevent  demolition  in 
1962,  now  sits  next  to  the  Lincoln  home.  He  lived  in  the  house 
from  1855  until  his  death  in  June,  1860.  Corneau  was 
Lincoln's  druggist.  He  had  also  been  a  Whig  in  politics. 
Charles  Corneau  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  about  Frederick  Dean,  but  we  do 
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know  something  about  Lincoln's  other  neighbor  across  the 
street,  Henson  Lyon,  who  rented  his  home  from  Lemuel  Ide. 
Lyon  was  a  farmer  who  had  resided  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Springfield  after  leaving  Kentucky  for  Sangamon 
County  in  1834.  The  home  is  famous  for  a  post-Civil  War 
resident,  Samuel  Rosenwald,  the  father  of  philanthropist 
Julius  Rosenwald. 

Many  of  the  houses  that  stood  near  the  Lincoln  home  in 
1860  are  gone  now.  The  National  Park  Service  may 
reconstruct  a  few  of  these,  but  most  will  have  to  be  known 
from  plat  maps  and  census  data,  not  from  pleasant  strolls 
through  a  tree-shaded  historic  site.  In  hopes  of  making  this 
article  a  useful  tool  for  the  researcher,  these  now-phantom 
residents  will  be  described  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Those 
readers  interested  in  this  article  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the 
reconstructed  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  might 
want  to  turn  to  the  last  page  for  the  concluding  paragraphs  on 
the  site. 

Moving  northward  from  the  Lincoln  home,  one  finds  the 
home  sites  of  Henry  Corrigan,  Edward  Bugg,  Lotus  Niles, 
Amos  Worthen,  Jesse  Kent,  and  Mary  Remann.  Corrigan,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1810,  was  retired  by  1860.  He  was  a  good  deal 
better  off  than  his  neighbor  to  the  south,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Corrigan  valued  his  real  estate  at  $30,000.  Bugg  was  a 
teamster.  Born  in  England  in  1812,  he  married  a  Virginian 
and  had  one  son.  He  valued  his  real  estate  at  $4,000  in  1860,  up 
from  $410  a  decade  before.  By  1870  Bugg  was  a  clerk.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious  and  modestly  successful 
man. 

Lotus  Niles,  born  in  1820,  listed  his  occupation  as 
"secretary"  in  the  1860  census.  Whatever  his  precise  duties, 


they  seem  to  have  been  remunerative,  for  he  valued  his  real 
estate  at  $7,000  and  his  personal  property  at  $2,500.  Moreover, 
two  female  servants  occupied  his  home  along  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Amos  Worthen  was  the  State  Geologist  ( he 
valued  his  real  estate  at  $5,000  in  1860).  Jesse  H.  Kent  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1812.  A  carriage-maker  by  trade,  Kent  valued 
his  real  estate  at  $3,000  in  1860,  up  from  $350 in  L850,  when  he 
had  listed  his  trade  as  "plough  stocker."  Kent  had  been  a 
steady  Whig  in  politics.  The  last  house  on  Lincoln's  block  was 
Mary  Remann's  boarding  house.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Remann  had 
three  children  and  rented  rooms  to  John  and  Alexander 
Black. 

Across  Jackson  Street  to  the  south  were  the  homes  of  Jared 
P.  Irwin,  John  E.  Roll,  Jameson  Jenkins,  and  Solomon  Allen. 
Irwin  had  lived  in  Springfield  briefly  after  1837,  when  he  laid 
bricks  for  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  Old  State  Capitol. 
He  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  married,  and  moved  back  to 
Springfield  in  1857.  Irwin  was  an  active  Republican,  an 
officer  in  Springfield's  Lincoln  Club  in  1860.  The  Lincolns 
gave  him  as  souvenirs  some  of  their  letters  they  were  about  to 
burn  in  preparation  for  their  departure  to  Washington  in 
1861. 

John  E.  Roll,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1814,  had  known 
Lincoln  from  the  period  of  hisearliestentry  in  Illinois.  In  1831 
Roll  had  helped  Lincoln  construct  the  flatboat  he  was  to  take 
to  New  Orleans  for  Denton  Offutt.  Roll  moved  to  Springfield 
in  1831  and  became  a  plasterer.  He  did  well,  valuing  his  real 
estate  at  $4,750  in  1850,  a  figure  well  above  that  claimed  by 
many  of  Lincoln's  neighbors  at  that  date.  Eventually  he 
became  a  contractor,  building  more  than  one  hundred  houses 
in  Springfield.  He  was  a  steady  Whig  voter  in  the  1840s.  The 
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FIGURE  3.  Julia  Sprigg  house. 
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FIGURE  4.  Allen  Miller  house. 


Lincolns  left  their  dog  Fido  with  Roll  when  they  departed  for 
Washington  in  1861. 

Jameson  Jenkins  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1810.  He 
was  married  and  had  one  daughter.  Census  takers  noted  the 
race  of  black  and  mulatto  citizens,  and  the  Jenkins  family 
were  listed  as  mulattoes.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  drayman  and 
drove  Lincoln  to  the  depot  for  his  departure  to  Washington. 
His  daughter  married  the  son  of  Lincoln's  barber  William 
Florville.  Solomon  Allen,  born  in  1788,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812.  He  was  a  gunsmith.  His  barn  still  survives,  but 
his  house  was  demolished  in  the  1890s. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Lincolns  lived  William  S.  Burch, 
Ira  Brown,  and  Ann  J.  Walters.  Burch,  born  in  1814,  was  a 
clerk  in  a  retail  store  (he  valued  his  real  estate  at  $2,000  in 
1860).  Little  is  known  about  Ira  Brown,  Jr.,  or  the  widow  Ann 
J.  Walters,  who  had  four  children  and  valued  her  real  estate  at 
$6,000  in  1860. 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  notable  qualities  was  his 
ability  to  transcend  his  environment.  He  was  a  common  man, 
yet  uncommon.  His  immediate  environment  is,  nevertheless, 
always  worthy  of  scrutiny.  No  one  is  completely  exempt  from 
the  impress  of  his  environment.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  it 
seems,  contained  both  the  expected  and  the  unexpected. 
Many  of  its  residents  were  substantial  middling  citizens  who 
had  steadily  improved  their  economic  lot.  Men  who  had 
supported  the  Whig  party  predominated  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  just  as  they  did  in  Springfield  and  Sangamon 
County  as  a  whole.  One  might  have  expected  the 
neighborhood  to  be  more  homogeneous  in  ethnic  makeup, 
however.  Persons  born  in  Germany,  England,  and  Ireland 


were  Lincoln's  neighbors.  So  were  mulattoes.  Springfield  may 
well  have  exposed  Lincoln  to  a  more  complex  variety  of 
experiences  than  has  been  previously  thought. 

One  suspects  that  more  Americans  learn  history  from 
historic  sites  than  from  books  and  lectures — especially  after 
their  years  of  formal  schooling  are  over.  Developing  historic 
sites  as  the  National  Park  Service  now  does  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  insulating  the  surviving  reminders  of  this  country's 
hallowed  past  from  visual  blight  and  from  commercial 
exploitation  heedless  of  authenticity.  By  enriching  the 
memorials  and  monuments  with  the  insights  of  the  new  social 
history,  the  National  Park  Service  communicates  an 
understanding  of  history  that  truly  updates  what  the  casual 
visitor  may  have  learned  in  high  school  or  college.  All  Lincoln 
students  should  acknowledge  the  distinguished  role  the 
National  Park  Service  plays  in  keeping  Americans  abreast  of 
the  developments  in  the  historical  field  which  might 
otherwise  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  a  handful  of 
professional  historians  and  devoted  buffs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  end  here  and  to  underestimate  the 
sheer  pleasure  involved  in  all  this.  No  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  Lincoln  sites  in  Springfield  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  experience.  If  you  have  a  chance,  go  there 
and  see  for  yourself.  If  the  timing  is  right,  walk  over  to  the 
Lincoln  home  around  sundown.  Tread  the  board  sidewalks  in 
relative  solitude  after  the  roar  of  the  traffic  on  the  busy  street 
behind  the  home  has  subsided.  Look  at  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  in  the  twilight.  You  will  likely  remember  the 
walk  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
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Ostendorf  collection 

Old  Robin  survived  his  famous  master.  Another  photograph  of  Lincoln's  horse 
taken  in  Springfield  on  the  day  of  the  President's  funeral.  The  man  is  John  Flynn, 
who  purchased  the  horse  from  Lincoln  on  January  23,  1 86 1 .  With  Flynn  is  a 
Negro  groom. 

Three  photographs  of  Fido  by  F.  W.  Ingmire  of  Springfield,  taken  early  in  1861. 
When  Lincoln  and  his  family  left  for  Washington,  this  family  pet  was  presented 
to  John  and  Frank  Roll,  playmates  of  Willie  and  Tad. 
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De  Paul  Library 

THE  LIBRARY 

saint  many  coLLege 

Leavenworth,  Kansas  66048 
23  May  1990 


De&r  Mr.  Neely: 

Your  welcome  envelope  came  yesterday.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  the  missing  copies  of  Lincoln  Lore  and  the  additional  copy  of 
the  Index.  Doubly  grateful,  since  you  had  to  have  copies  made 
for  us. 

Just  yesterday  I  submitted  my  report  for  our  Special  Collec- 
tions Center,  1989-1990  —  The  Year  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  accom- 
plished so  much  that  the  report  was  long  and  quite  detailed. 
Thanks  to  you  for  your  assistance. 

Hopefully,  I  will  not  have  to  request  your  generosity  again. 


Sincerely, 

Sister  Therese  Deplazes,  SCL 
Special  Collections  Librarian 


De  Paul  Library 

THE  LIBRARY 

saint  many  college 

Leavenworth,  Kansas  66048 


23  May  1990  ~  2 


I  purposely  used  a  half  sheet,  Mr.  Neely,  to  keep  my  letter  short!  You  may  be 
interested  in  this  part/a^  p^PPFPfi   from  my  report:   (revised) 

One  project  of  interest  was  responding  to  a  request  from  Lynne  .  Hamer  for  info 
on  "Abraham  Lincoln's  dogs  along  with  photographs  that  would  enhance...  book  on 
distinguished  dog  owners."  (Sound  familiar  to  you?)   25  S  '89 

I  first  checked  the  subject  indexes  (beginning  in  1956,  as  you  know)  of  Lincoln 
Lore  and  found  in  that  of  1981  "Dogs:  Fido."  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  page  for  May  1981 
containing  a  brief  entry.  Fortunately f  j   came  across  an  undated  tear-sheet,  which 
I  was  sure  came  from  Life.   It  did.  The  pictures  of  Fido  and  the  story  in  the  issue 
of  15  Feb  '54  xeroxed  very  well. 

In  response,  Ms  Hamer  wrote  she  was  well  pleased,  said  my  name  will  be  acknowledged 
in  heYup=coming  hard-back  book  f:nd  that  she  hopes  to  send  me  a  copy! 

Apparently,  my  post  card  that  a  juvenile  book  of  the  boyhood  of  Lincoln  by  J.  Rogers 
Gore  (l92l)  tells  of  young  Abe's  love  for  his  dog,  "Honey,"  arrived  after  her  research 
was  completed  or  possibly  that  she  knew  the  book  and  considered  t£e^account> as  told 
by  Abe's  then  aged  playmate,  Austin  Gollaher,  not  wholly  trustworthy. 


I  also  checked  the  index  of  your  Encyclopedia  and  found  about  Tad's  pets. 

In  Ms  Earner's  Name  That  Dog,  from  Animal  Press  will  be  a  photo  of  Barbara  Bush 
her  dog  Millie! 


and 


B.  French,  and  a  dirge  sung  by  a  choir. 

46The  prayer  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.H. 
Stockton,  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Interestingly,  Sweetland  occasionally  misquotes 
Lincoln's  famous  words. 

4SBy  a  close  accounting,  the  154th  New  York  lost 
212  out  of  224  men  engaged  on  the  afternoon  of  July 


1,  1863.  See  "The  Hardtack  Regiment  in  the 
Brickyard  Fight",  op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  20,  26. 

"While  exact  casualty  figures  are  impossible  to 
ascertain,  Sweetland's  figures  for  both  killed  and 
wounded  appear  high. 

50See  note  40. 

5lObituary,  op.  cit. 


SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPH  PRESENTED 
TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 


A  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  dog,  Fido,  was  donated  to  the  museum  in 
February  1994  by  Ms.  Nancy  Hemstreet  of  Bellevue,  Washington  and  Mr.  Stan 
Maves  of  Wilsonville,  Oregon.  The  framed  photograph  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Hemstreet's  grandparents  in  1921.  The  picture  remained  well  preserved  for  seventy 
years,  covered  over  by  another,  ostensibly  more  attractive,  picture.  As  Mrs. 
Hemstreet  commented,  "The  family  thought  the  dog  'homely'  and  it  remained  hid- 
den under  another  print  until  1991."  The  bottom  portion  of  the  picture  contains  an 
interesting  short  history  of  the  dog:  "Abraham  Lincoln's  dog  Fritz-this  dog  was  left 
in  Springfield  with  John  E.  Roll,  an  old  friend  who  helped  to  build  the  historical 
flatboat.  This  dog  was  assassinated  by  a  drunken  brutish  man  in  Springfield.  Mr. 
Lincoln  met  the  same  fate  in  Washington,  D.C."  Although  the  anonymous  author 
misidentified  Lincoln's  dog  as  "Fritz",  this  interesting  piece  of  Lincolniana  is  the 
most  recent  addition  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Museum  collection.  The  photograph 
is  a  16"  x  20"  sepia  print  in  a  gilt  frame. 
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Lincoln's  Doctor's  Dog 


BY   CYNTHIA   OWEN   PHILIP 


AMERICANS  LIKE  THEIR  "FIRST  DOGS."  BARNEY, 
Spot,  Buddy,  Millie,  King  Timahoe,  and  Fala  all 
have  been  celebrities.  So  you  can  imagine  my 
pleasure  when  I  discovered  the  story  of  a  hith- 
erto unknown  canine  that  supplied  comfort  and  diver- 
sion to  an  earlier  President.  I  found  him  among  old 
letters  saved  by  Margaret  Lynch  Suckley,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  distant  cousin  (it  was  she  who  gave  him 
Fala).  While  rummaging  through  trunks  of  documents 
in  the  attic  of  Wilderstein,  Miss  Suckley's  ancestral 
home  in  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  looking  for  material  on 
which  to  base  a  family  history,  I  came  upon  the  tale 
of  a  stray  dog  that  made  the  household  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  his  own. 

In  mid-October  1861,  during  the  bleak  months  af- 
ter the  Union  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  were  driven  across  the  Potomac  River  to  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  to  present  flags  to  newly  formed  vol- 


unteer regiments  assembled  there.  On  their  return  to 
the  capital,  a  sleek  black  hunting  dog  trailed  their  car- 
riage all  the  way  to  the  White  House,  trotted  after 
the  President  right  through  the  front  door,  and,  to  the 
delight  of  the  Lincoln  children,  quickly  made  himself 
at  home. 

Lincoln,  a  famously  indulgent  father,  was  as  pleased 
as  his  young  sons  Willie  and  Tad  that  the  errant  dog  had 
joined  the  household.  But  as  it  happened,  this  dog  pos- 
sessed a  devoted  master.  He  was  a  New  Yorker  named 
Dr.  George  Suckley.  Having  served  as  a  resident  at  New 
York  Hospital,  he  had  recently  signed  on  as  the  chief 
surgeon  of  Brig.  Gen.  Philip  Kearny's  1st  New  Jersey 
Brigade,  and  his  tent  hospital  had  been  praised  in  The 
New  York  Times  for  its  efficiency  and  cleanliness.  On 
his  tour  of  inspection,  the  President  had  stopped  by  to 
congratulate  the  doctor. 

Afterward,  Suckley  had  noticed  his  black  pointer, 
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PRESIDENT  (LOOKING  AS  IF  HE  HAD  BEEN  CAUGHT  SHEEP-STEALING): 
WELL  (DRAWLED)  I  DON'T  WANT  TO  TAKE  ANYBODY'S  DOG. . . ." 


named  Jet,  chasing  after  the  Executive  carriage,  but 
he  was  sure  his  pet  would  soon  return.  When  it  be- 
came clear  that  Jet  had  in  fact  run  away,  Suckley  sent 
a  friend  to  the  White  House  to  inquire  if  a  pointer  had 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity.  The  answer  came  back  a  de- 
cisive no. 

The  increasingly  worried  Suckley  was  on  the  verge 
of  posting  lost-dog  notices  when,  thumbing  through 
a  local  paper  called  Willis's  Home  Journal,  he  came 
across  a  gossipy  news  item  about  a  "black  refugee 
from  Virginia,"  not  an  escaped  slave  but  a  pointer  "of 
the  very  finest  breed  and  qualities."  The  breezy  account 
went  on  to  relate  how  the  dog,  accompanying  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's barouche  on  one  of  her  excursions  to  the  Gardes 
Lafayette,  an  elegant  French  regiment  then  stationed 
near  the  Chain  Bridge,  had  "coursed  through  the  hills 
and  glens  of  Rock  Creek,  returning  to  the  carriage  at 
short  distances,  as  if  for  hunting  orders,"  and  of  how 
while  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  enjoying  the  officers'  conversa- 
tion, he  "made  the  rounds  of  the  encampment  inquisi- 
tively looking  into  every  tent."  Sure  that  the  "little  black 
secessionist"  was  his  own  beloved  Jet,  Suckley  hurried 
to  Washington  to  claim  him.  He  described  the  event  for 
his  family  in  a  playlet. 

Drove  up  to  the  White  House.  Walked  in.  Saw 
the  usher  (whom  I  knew).  Said  I  came  for  the  black 
pointer  that  followed  the  President's  carriage  about 
2  weeks  ago. 

Oh!  you  can't  have  that  dog  Doctor. 
But  I  am  going  to  have  him. 
Well  wait  'till  I  see  the  President. 

Usher  to  Pres. 

Mr.  President,  a  gentleman  is  outside  who  says  you 
have  stolen  his  dog. 
Show  him  in. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  President. 

Good  morning,  Sir. 

I  came  after  my  black  dog,  Sir.  He  followed  you 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  is  now  here.  I  will  not  part 
with  Jet  on  any  consideration.  .  .  . 

President  (looking  as  if  he  had  been  caught  sheep- 
stealing) 

Well  (drawled),  I  don't  want  to  take  anybody's  dog, 
or  property.  If  he  is  your  dog  you  must  have  him — but 
the  children  are  very  fond  of  him — and — and — you'll 
probably  lose  him  again! 


Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  to  part  with  him — but 
sir  I'll  propose  a  Compromise. 

What  Compromise? 

I'll  give  you  a  pup — one  of  his  own  children  as 
black  as  himself. 

The  President  laughed  —  or  rather  uncoiled  — 
straightened  himself  to  his  full  length,  &  chuckled. 
Probably  of  all  the  compromises  that  ever  were  made 
in  the  private  offices  of  our  Presidents  none  ever 
equaled  this. 

He  made  me  let  Jet  stay  there  two  or  three  weeks 
longer,  promising  to  take  good  care  of  him.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  I  shall  visit  his  Excellency  with 
the  compromise,  which  I  now  have  with  me,  fatten- 
ing, and  learning.  He  is  a  perfect  little  facsimile  of  the 
old  dog;  very  sagacious  &  tractable,  and,  altho'  but 
two  months  old,  already  fetches  sticks. 

In  late  December,  Suckley  rode  to  the  White  House 
to  repossess  Jet  and  deliver  the  compromise.  Alas,  the 
pointer  had  run  away,  apparently  seeking  his  master. 
"I  am  put  out  with  the  President,"  Suckley  wrote  home. 
"He  has  lost  Jet,  &c  in  consequence  I  will  not  give  him 
the  pup." 

Suckley  would  not  see  Jet  again,  for  within  days  he 
was  ordered  to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  reorganize 
the  scandalously  deficient  hospital  there.  But  he  sent 
the  promising  pup  to  his  family's  farm  in  Rhinebeck. 
During  four  years  on  the  front  lines,  the  doctor  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  became  one  of 
General  Grant's  personal  surgeons.  Afterward  he  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  spent  a  happy  retirement.  Still, 
he  may  have  regretted  not  having  left  the  "Compro- 
mise" with  the  President.  In  February  1862  Willie  Lin- 
coln died  of  a  sudden  fever,  and  as  his  father  struggled 
through  the  griefs  and  anxieties  of  his  last  years,  he 
might  have  found  respite  in  the  antics  of  a  smart,  romp- 
ing pup. 

— Among  Cynthia  Owen  Philip's  books  are  Wilderstein 
and  the  Suckleys:  A  Hudson  River  Legacy  and  Imprisoned 
in  America:  1776  Through  Attica. 

We  continue  to  ask  our  readers  to  send  unusual  and  unpublished  old 
photographs  to  Carla  Davidson  at  American  Heritage,  28  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10010.  Please  send  a  copy  of  any  irreplaceable 
materials,  include  return  postage,  and  do  not  mail  glass  negatives. 
We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  one  that  is  run. 
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HE  PLAYS 
LINCOLN'S  DOG 


This  is  the  story  of  a  dog  Cinderella.  Part  collie,  part  hound,  friendless 
and  homeless,  she  was  in  the  pound  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  One  day  a  few 
months  ago  McCall's,  went  looking  for  a  male  dog  to  photograph  as  Lin- 
coln's Fido  in  the  illustrations  for  "At  Home  With  the  Abraham  Lincolns," 
featured  in  next  month's  McCall's. 

Her  sex  was  wrong,  she  looked  frightened,  but  her  face  carried  a 
touching  appeal  for  love.  Photographer  John  Rawlings  decided  then  and 
there  that  she  was  very  photogenic,  with  her  melting  eyes  and  her  beautiful 
russet  and  white  markings  — and  that  was  more  important  than  the  right 
sex,  wasn't  it? 

After  forty-eight  hours  of  companionship  a  transformation  took  place. 
Her  sorry  tail  and  hanging  head  lifted  confidently.  She  had  such  style  and 
dignity  that  there  was  only  one  name  for  her— Lady. 

Lady  learned  her  part  in  five  minutes.  It  was  a  simple  role:  she  had 
to  relax  on  the  red  and  white  quilted  coverlet  in  a  bedroom  of  the  Lincoln 
house,  yet  look  as  though  she  expected  a  boy's  whistle  to  summon  her  for 
a  romp.  Lady  was  so  perfect  that  G.  William  Horsley,  the  Springfield  law- 
yer who  portrays  Lincoln  in  our  pictures  and  in  the  c^'-s  annual  production 
of  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  said  that  no  one  would  guess  it  was  her  first 
dramatic  appearance. 

But  when  the.  pictures  were  all  taken,  there  was  no  further  need  for 
Lady.  She  seemed  to  sense  it,  yet  there  was  no  bitterness  in  her.  In  fact, 
she  was  never  more  gracious,  more  endearing,  more  affectionate,  more- 
well,  anyway,  McCall's  editors  on  the  job  said  they'd  take  her  to  New  York 
with  them  and  not  send  her  back  to  the  animal  shelter.  Mr.  Horsley  said 
if  it  was  all  right  with  everybody,  he  would  like  to  adopt  Lady  officially  — on 
one  condition:  McCall's  would  have  to  send  Lady  a  birthday  card  each 
year. 

Now  Lady  lives  in  a  lovely  home  with  a  loving  playmate,  a  boxer 
named  Susie,  a  Directoire  dog  bed  from  McCall's,  an  imported  collar  from 
John  Rawlings  and,  best  of  all,  a  dog  tag  to  show  she  is  officially  adopted. 


CHARLIE  RICE'S  PUNCHBOWL 


The 
Strange 
Fate  of 
Lincoln's  Dog 


A  Springfield  photographer  snapped  this 

rare  photo  oj  Fido  after  Lincoln1 s  funeral 


I  his  Week  readers  may  remember 
the  bunch  of  White  House  dogs  we 
introdviced  two  weeks  ago  including 
Pasha,  a  Yorkshire  terrier  belonging 
to  Tricia  Nixon,  and  Vicki,  a  poodle 
belonging  to  Julie  Nixon  —  pardon, 
Julie  Eisenhower. 

Today,  let's  talk  about  a  dog  that 
didn't  make  the  White  House.  His 
name  was  Fido  —  not  very  special. 
But  he  belonged  to  a  man  named 
Abraham  Lincoln  —  very  special. 

There  is  scarcely  a  word  about 
Fido  in  the  great  mass  of  Lincoln 
literature.  But  if  you  talk  with  the 
little  old  ladies  who  run  the  Lincoln 
Museum  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  as  my 
friend  Danny  Klayman  did,  you'll 
realize  what  an  important  dog  he  was. 

Fido,  a  medium-sized,  yellowish 
pup,  was  the  pet  of  young  Willie  and 
Tad  Lincoln  when  the  family  lived  in 
Springfield.  Fido  must  have  been  a 
real  charmer,  for  he  even  got  along 
with  the  irascible  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She 
let  him  curl  up  on  the  boys'  beds. 

There  is  no  question  that  Abe 
himself  was  devoted  to  the  dog.  (He 
had  always  had  a  soft  heart  for  animals. 
Among  the  many  pets  in  his  life,  the 
most  unusual  was  a  little  pig  that  he 
taught  to  play  hide-and-seek.  Abe 
was  a  small  boy  at  the  time,  and  when 
the  pig  grew  big  enough,  he  rode  on 
its  back  as  if  it  were  a  pony.)  As  to 
Fido  —  according  to  Dorothy  Meserve 
Kunhardt,  a  Lincoln  scholar,  the  pup 
inspired  one  of  Lincoln's  famous  witti- 
cisms: He  and  the  two  boys  were 
romping  on  the  floor  with  Fido  one 
day,  and  Abe  asked,  "If  you  call  a 
tail  a  leg,  how  many  legs  does  a  dog 
have?"  The  boys,  of  course,  said  five. 
"No,"    said    Abe.     "Four.     Because 


calling  a  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make  it  a  leg." 
Fido's  life  was  pleasant  and  peace- 
ful until  the  spring  of  i860,  when  the 
modest  Lincoln  home  became  more 
and  more  a  meeting-place  for  impor- 
tant strangers.  Fido's  tall  master  no 
longer  had  time  to  take  him  on  long 
walks  —  he  had  been  nominated  for 
President  of  the  U.S.  In  November, 
the  parade  of  important  visitors  to  the 
Lincoln  home  became  endless  —  Fido's 
master  had  been  elected  ! 

And  finally,  in  early  1861,  there 
came  a  sad  day  for  Fido.  The  Lincoln 
family  moved  out  of  the  Springfield 
home.  The  furniture  —  including  the 
boys'  beds  that  Fido  used  to  sleep  on — 
was  auctioned.  And  President  Lincoln 
decided  that  Fido  must  be  left  behind. 
Some  say  it  was  because  the  rail- 
road refused  to  allow  dogs  in  passenger 
cars,  even  on  a  Presidential  train.  But 
this  seems  far-fetched.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  that  Abe  simply  felt  Fido 
would  be  happier  in  Springfield  than 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  White  House. 
Lincoln  mentioned  that  the  train  would 
be  going  30  miles  an  hour,  which 
suggests  that  he  (among  many  others) 
still  felt  that  high  speeds  might  be 
injurious  to  health. 


In  any  case,  Fido  was  given  to  the 
Roll  family,  who  lived  near  the 
Lincolns;  the  Roll  boys  were  play- 
mates of  Willie  and  Tad,  and  Fido 
would  feel  at  home  with  them. 

Looking  back  on  things,  the  day 
that  the  Lincolns  left  for  the  White 
House  was  even  sadder  than  it  seemed 
at  the  time.  For  Fido  was  never  again 
to  see  his  tall  master  alive  —  nor  his 
little  master  Willie,  either.    Not  that 


they  forgot  him  —  in  fact  there  is 
evidence  that  President  Lincoln  wrote 
at  least  once  (and  probably  more)  to 
ask  how  Fido  was  getting  along. 

When  Lincoln  and  Willie  finally 
returned  to  Springfield,  it  was  aboard 
the  sad  funeral  train  (for  Willie  had 
died  in  the  White  House  some  time 
before  his  father  was  struck  down  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth).  The  long  coffin 
and  the  small  one  were  marched  to  a 
country    cemetery    near    Springfield. 

The  Lincoln  family's  horse,  Old 
Bob,  marched  in  the  procession,  draped 
with  a  mourning  blanket.  But  Fido 
did  not  march.  The  Roll  family 
thought  it  best  to  keep  him  shut  up 
at  home.  After  the  funeral  was  over, 
Fido  was  allowed  to  join  the  gathering 
at  the  Lincoln  home.  Perhaps  no  dog 
in  all  history  was  ever  patted  by  so 
.many  great  personages. 


lido  lived  another  happy  year,  and 
then  met  a  fate  that  was  ironically 
like  his  master's.  He  was  playing 
outside  the  Lincoln  house  (as  he  often 
did,  even  though  it  was  no  longer  his 
home)  when  a  drunk  came  staggering 
by.  Fido  jumped  up  on  the  man,  no 
doubt  in  a  friendly  manner;  but  the 
man  was  either  frightened  or  plain 
ugly,  for  he  drew  a  knife  and  stabbed 
the  dog.  And  thus  poor  Fido  also  fell 
to  an  assassin. 

Fido  was  fondly  buried  in  the 
Lincolns'  back  garden.  The  grave  was 
unmarked,  but  it  well  deserved  a  tiny 
headstone: 

FIDO 

The  Dog  Who  Never  Made  the  White  House 


